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Hildebrand wept! Were they tears of pride and joy,
or of humility and sadness, or of mingling and con-
flicting emotions? It was impossible but that his
ambition, his conscious superiority, must long have
contemplated this ultimate advancement; but even his
firm mind, in its profound religious devotion, may have
been shaken at this crisis in his life. The higher
Hildebrand estimated the power of the Pope, the more
awful the responsibility. According to his view the/
Pope stood alone on earth between God and man; the
destinies of the human race, the temporal no less than
the eternal destinies, which must depend on the issue of
the imminent contest into which he was about to
plunge, hung henceforward upon his acts and words.
The monk was not entirely dead within him; to Ms
monastic friends, especially to Desiderius, Abbot of
Monte Casino, afterwards his successor, he imparts, with
seeming sincerity, the struggle of mind with which he
undertook the inevitable office.*

He commenced his reign with temper and prudence.
The decree of Nicolas II. had acknowledged that, in
the last Instance, after the nomination of the Cardinals,
the ratification by the clergy and by the people of
Eome, the assent of the Emperor was necessary to
complete the full legal title. Gregory despatched
messengers to Germany to inform Henry IV. of his
elevation, and to receive his assent. It is said that at
the same time he warned the Emperor not to sanction
his nomination; the warning was couched in words of
prophetic minacity: "If I be indeed made Pope, 1
must no longer patiently endure your great and flagrant

* April 24.
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